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There's  quite  a  variety  of  questions  to  answer  today.    Among  other  things, 
ue'll  tell  a  listener  in  Iowa  how  to  bright  en  up  a  dark  kitchen,  and  describe 
the  perfect  broiled  steal:  for  a  gentleman  in  Kansas  City  who  says  that  cooking  is 
his  latest  hobby. 

Eut  ladies  first.  The  listener  from  Iowa  writes  that  her  kitchen  is  very 
dark  indeed.  Every  time  she  cooks  a  meal  she  is  reminded  of  Longfellow's  lines, 
"Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary." 

After  all,  Longfellow  didn't  mean  that  every  day  mast  be  dark  and  dreary. 
I'm  sure  he  was  enough  of  a  humanitarian  to  believe  in  cheerful,  well-lighted 
kitchens.    Good  light  prevents  continual  glare  on  the  eyes  and  groping  in  the 
dark,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  working  shadows.     Glare,  and  groping, 
and  shadows  are  hard  on  the  nerves. 


The  ilew  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics  suggests  some  good  ways  to 
avoid  lighting  troubles.    First,  use  sheer  window  curtains  that  admit  all' the 
light  possible.     Second,  choose  bright  sunny  colors  for  walls  and  curtains; 
remember  that  cream  or  pale  yellow  are  easier  on  the  eyes  than  plain  white!  Plac^ 
electric  lights  carefully.     If  there  is  only  one  light,   it  should  be  close  to  the 
ceiling,  inside  a  frosted  globe  that  spreads  light  with  very  few  shadows.  If 
there  are  more  lights,   see  that  there's  one  over  each  of  the  three  working  units  — 
the  stove,  the  table,  and  the  sink.     If  the  electric  lights  have  no  shades,  the 
bulbs  themselves  should  be  made  of  frosted  glass.    Eor  painted  walls,  use  a 
dull-surface  paint  that  will  not  create  a  glare. 


by  bulk. « 


IText  ouestion:     "Please  tell  me  how  prunes  are  graded  when  they  are  sold 


Answer:    Prunes  sold  by  bulk  are  graded  according  to  the  number  required  to 
Bate  a  pound.    They  are  referred  to  as  20-30' s,   30->K)'s,  and  so  forth,  down  to  the 
<ery  small  110-120' s.     In  a  pound  of  the  large  prunes  -  the  20-^0' s  -  there  a-e 
reror  prune  pits  and  therefore  more  meat.    However,   if  the  smaller  sizes  sell  for 
considerably  less  by  the  pound,   it's  economical  to  buy  them.    Prunes  and  apricots 
cold   P       ing  breakfast  combination.     Cook  them  together,  and  serve  them  hot  or 


The  next  question  is  from  a  friend  who  has  just  bought  a  new  sewing 
nine  --  or  rather,   it  was  a  valentine  gift  from  her  husband.     "There's  a  box 

L.  !v!       With  the  raa.chine>"  she  writes,   "but  what  good  are  they,   if  any? 
-Jces  anybody  ever  use  such  things?" 


Oh  yec  many  of  us  u.se  them.    They  come  in  very  hand.',''  if  you  do  a  great 

deal  of  sewing,  especially  the  heraraer,  the  "binder,  the  tucker,  and  the  ruffler. 
If  there's  a  book  of  instractions  with  the  attachments,  better  read  it  carefully. 
And  here's  something  I've  learned  by  experience:     It  pays  to  olace  your  machine  so 
that  a  good  light  comes  in  from  the  side.    Don't  face  the  light  while  you  sew. 
It's  hard  on  the  eyes  and  the  disposition. 

Now  let's  tell  cur  listener  in  Xansas  City  how  to  broil  a  steak.    He  uses 
an  old-fashioned  skillet,   so  we'd  "better  give  him  instructions  for  pan-broiling. 
First,  select  one  of  the  tender  steaks  from  an  inch  and  a  naif  to  two  inches  thick. 
Trim  off  the  extra  fat.     !Tow  sear  the  steak  in  jour  old-f ashioned  skillet.  Be 
sure  that  it  is  lightly  giea^ed  and  fizzling  hot.    As  soon  as  the  steak  is  seared 
on  both  sides,  reduce  the  t  ei  peratv.re^     Cool:  the  meat  until  it  is  done,  or  as 
"done"  as  yon  like  it.    Chirr,  it  now  and  then  so  that  it  will  cook  evenly.  Don't 
add  water  to  the  steal',  and  don't,  cover  the  skillet.     Pour  off  the  accumulated 
fat  occasionally  so  that  the  steal':  will  not  fry.     Serve  it  on  a  hot  platter  and 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  melted  hotter.     C-arnish  with  parsley  if  you  like  — 
it  makes  the  dish  more  attractive.     I  3ay  this  in  spite  of  the  prosaic  people  who 
v?ould  do  away  with  parsley  garnishes. 

I  can't  tell  you  just  how  long  to  cook  a  steak,  because  so  much  depends 
on  the  thickness  of  the  meat,   the  d.egree  of  heat,  and  your  personal  preference. 
A  cood  many  men  like  their  beefsteak  rare. 


In  the  kitchen  of  an  old  English  Club,   "The  Sublime  Society  of  Beef  steaks,  " 
there  used  to  be  this  inscription  from  Macbeth:     "If  'twere  done,  when  'tis  done, 
then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly." 

The  Sublime  Society  of  Beefsteaks,  by  the  way,  was  promoted  for  the  -ourpose 
of  eating  beef  steal-..    For  seventy  years  this  old  Society  held  its  meetings  at 
Covent  Garden  Theater.    TThen  that  building  burned,   in  1808,   the  Sublime  Society 
of  Beefsteaks  rescued  their  original  gridiron  from  the  ruins  and  moved  to  another 
home.    Their  badge  was  a  gridiron.    Their  motto  was  "Beef  and  Liberty, "  and  their 
uniform  a  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  adorned  with  brass  buttons,   engraved  with 
the  gridiron  and  their  motto. 


I've  heard  that  one  member  of  the  Club,   the  Duke  of  York,  would  eat  two  or 
three  steaks,  fragrant  from  the  gridiron;  then  he  would  be  seen  rubbing  a  clean 
plate  with  a  shallot,   ready  for  another  steal:.     The  DuJ.ce  was  an  enormous  eater; 
he'd  often  make  away  with  three  or  four  pounds  of  beefsteak. 

How  let  me  see  —  this  listener  who  asked  about  the  beef  steal-:  also  wanted 
to^know  whether  there's  anything  complicated  about  baking  potatoes,  or  do  you  just 
bake  then.    You  just  bake  them,  friend;  it's  that  simple.    Buy  some  good  baking 
potatoes,  the  same  size  and  shape  so  they'll  all  be  done  at  the  same  time,  scrub 
them  thoroughly,  and  put  them  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.    A  moderately  hot  oven  is 
375  degrees  Fahrenheit.    The  potatoes  should  bake  for  k$  to  60  minutes,  or  until 
they're  soft  when  you  press  them.     when  they're  done,  work  them  gently  with  your 
-mgers  to  loosen  the  skin,  make  a  short  gash  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  and 
season  them  with  butter,   salt,  and  a  dash  of  paprika.     Serve  them  at  once,  piping 
not.    They'll  be  mighty  good  with  that  broiled  steal:.    You're  wise  to  serve  baked 
potatoes  and  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  paring  them,     which  reminds  me  of  Helen 
Lee' a  "Spring  Fashion  hote:" 

I  would  not  envy  queens  their  crowns  nor  kings  their  royal  rackets, 

I  could  buy  potatoes,  grown  with  zippers  on  their  jackets." 

But  Life,  unfortunately,   is  not  so  simple  as  that. 
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